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FOREWORD 


"Let's  go  to  the  movies"  is  a  favorite  phrase  of  the  American 
people.  The  result  is  that  in  the  past  forty  years  the  films  have 
taken  their  place  with  the  radio  and  the  football  game  as  the 
greatest  entertainment  medium  in  the  country.  Every  week  85,- 
000,000  Americans  go  to  the  movies  in  17,000  motion  picture 
theatres  to  see  everything  from  Wild  West  shows  to  historical 
dramas.  In  1939  producers  spent  $165,000,000  making  over  500 
feature  pictures.  Colleges  are  beginning  to  give  courses  on  the 
movies  and  have  awarded  Walt  Disney  honorary  degrees.  The 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York  has  established  a  film  li- 
brary to  preserve  old  films  and  make  them  available  to  historians 
and  fans. 

The  movies  are  influencing  American  styles,  habits,  tastes, 
morals,  love-making,  and  attitudes  of  mind.  It  is  time  for  think- 
ing Americans  to  study  the  film  seriously. 

This  study  guide  is  designed  for  those  who  would  like  to  be- 
come more  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  motion  picture  in 
America,  to  acquaint  themselves  with  contemporary  problems  in 
the  cinema  and  to  look  ahead  to  the  future  of  the  movies.  In  their 
survey  of  the  average  American  city,  Middletown  in  Transition, 
the  Lynds  say  that  the  responsibility  for  the  tone  of  American 
movies  lies  with  the  American  woman,  who  predominates  in  the 
film  audience.  If  she  is  to  exercise  her  influence  intelligently,  she 
should  know  how  the  movies  grew ;  understand  present  methods 
of  production,  distribution,  censorship ;  and  thoughtfully  consider 
the  future  of  movies  as  art,  as  propaganda  and  as  education. 


Part  I — The  Film  Yesterday — How  the 
Movies  Grew 


CHAPTER  I 

FOUNDATIONS  (1896-1908) 

"Magic  lanterns,  optical  toys,  Chinese  shadow  shows  and  the 
whole  repertory  of  the  conjurer  and  the  illusionist  are  all  com- 
mon sources  of  inspiration  which  culminated  finally  in  the  film." 

— Bardeche  and  Brasillach  in  The  History  of  Motion  Pictures. 

A  magician  throwing  shadows  from  a  magic  lantern  upon  the 
wall  to  entertain  Roman  nobles  in  1640,  a  California  governor  who 
wanted  to  photograph  a  running  horse  in  1872,  a  Frenchman  who 
invented  a  photographic  gun  to  record  the  flight  of  birds  in  1882 — 
these  were  the  forerunners  of  the  modern  motion  picture,  whose 
birth  is  heralded  by  the  following  brass  plaque  on  the  34th  Street 
side  of  Macy's  Department  Store  in  New  York  City : 

"Here  the  motion  picture  began.  At  this  site  on  the  night  of 
April  23,  1896,  at  Koster  and  Bial's  Music  Hall,  Thomas  A.  Edi- 
son's motion  pictures  were  projected." 

The  peep-shows  of  the  penny  arcades,  which  survive  even  yet 
in  carnivals,  had  already  existed  for  some  time,  but  it  was  the 
invention  of  the  projector  that  made  possible  the  amazing  growth 
of  the  movies  as  the  great  American  form  of  mass  entertainment. 

Experiments  which  resulted  in  the  movies  were  going  on  simul- 
taneously in  America,  France  and  other  countries;  but  Lumiere 
and  Melies  in  France,  Edison  and  Edwin  S.  Porter  in  this  coun- 
try are  the  most  familiar  names  from  that  earliest  period. 

In  The  Rise  of  the  American  Film  Lewis  Jacobs  says :  "If  George 
Melies  was  the  first  to  push  the  cinema  toward  the  theatrical  way, 
as  he  claimed,  then  Edwin  S.  Porter  was  the  first  to  push  the 
cinema  toward  the  cinematic  way.  Generally  acknowledged  to- 
day as  the  father  of  the  story  film,  he  made  more  than  fictional 
contributions  to  movie  tradition.  It  was  Porter  who  discovered 
that  the  art  of  motion  pictures  depends  upon  the  continuity  of 
shots,  not  on  the  shots  alone." 

As  the  movies  became  more  popular,  exhibitors  secured  empty 
store-houses.  They  set  up  luxurious  theatres.  They  installed 
pianos.  The  "nickelodeon"  was  born;  and  by  1908  there  were 
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10,000  of  them  in  the  United  States.  Along  with  their  twenty 
minute  to  an  hour  programs,  they  flashed  such  slides  upon  the 
screen  as:  "Keep  Your  Child  from  Crying/'  "Will  You  Kindly 
Remove  Your  Hat"  and  "One  Minute  Please  While  the  Operator 
Repairs  the  Broken  Film." 


1.  Before  the  Days  of  Movies 

Talking  Pictures,  by  Barrett  Kiesling,  pp.  10-23. 

Trace  the  technical  inventions  and  discoveries  that  made  the  motion 
picture  possible.  Discuss  the  contributions  of  Athanasius  Kircher,  Peter 
Mark  Roget,  Louis  Daguerre,  Eadweard  Muybridge  and  Thomas  Alva 
Edison. 

2.  Infancy  of  a  New  Pastime 

History  of  Motion  Pictures,  by  Maurice  Bardeche  and  Robert  Brasillach, 
pp.  3-35. 

Describe  the  development  of  early  movies  in  France.  What  did  the 
brothers  Louis  and  August  Lumiere  have  to  do  with  early  movies? 
Discuss  their  picture,  Lunch  Hour  at  the  Lumiere  Factory.  Report  on 
the  life  and  work  of  George  Melies,  emphasizing  his  significance 
through  such  pictures  as  Cinderella  and  A  Trip  to  the  Moon.  Give 
examples  of  his  use  of  fantasy  and  imagination. 

3.  Early  Movies  in  America 

The  Rise  of  the  American  Film,  by  Lewis  Jacobs,  pp.  3-77. 

Read  the  first  American  movie  review  from  The  New  York  Times 
as  quoted  in  the  book  by  Lewis  Jacobs.  What  kind  of  subjects  were 
presented  in  these  early  films?  What  was  the  early  treatment  of  sex? 
(Note  the  famous  May  Irwin-John  Rice  kiss.)  Who  was  Edwin  S. 
Porter  and  what  were  his  contributions  to  the  growth  of  the  motion 
picture?  Illustrate  from  his  pictures,  The  Life  of  an  American  Fire- 
man (1902)  and  The  Great  Train  Robbery  (1903). 


Additional  Reading : 

A  History  of  the  Movies,  by  B.  B.  Hampton. 

How  They  Make  a  Motion  Picture,  by  Hoadley  and  Freulich,  pp.  1-5. 

Film  and  Theatre,  by  Allardyce  Nicoll,  pp.  16-22. 

A  Million  and  One  Nights,  by  Terry  Ramsaye. 

The  Story  of  the  Films,  edited  by  Joseph  P.  Kennedy. 


CHAPTER  II 


DEVELOPMENT  (1908-1918)— D.  W.  GRIFFITH 

"The  Birth  of  a  Nation  summed  up  everything  best  in  the  mov- 
ing picture  of  its  time ;  it  was  decisive  in  creating  the  moving  pic- 
ture of  the  next  few  years ;  it  created  a  new  moving  picture  audi- 
ence and  gave  the  old  one  a  new  standard." — Gilbert  Seldes  in 
An  Hour  with  the  Movies  and  the  Talkies. 

During  this  period  of  the  American  cinema,  David  Wark  Griffith 
was  the  greatest  name.  Son  of  a  Confederate  Colonel  from  Ken- 
tucky, he  did  not  want  to  make  pictures  but  was  ambitious  to  be- 
come an  author.  Instead  he  made  The  Birth  of  a  Nation,  which 
caused  President  Woodrow  Wilson  to  say :  "It  is  like  writing  his- 
tory with  lightning."  It  also  caused  race  riots  in  Chicago  and  a 
revolution  in  the  making  of  movies. 

About  this  time,  too,  the  movie  serial  was  developed ;  and  Pearl 
White  and  Ruth  Roland  held  the  public  entranced  from  week  to 
week  as  they  escaped  an  approaching  train  only  to  be  pushed  off 
a  cliff  by  the  leering  villain. 

This  was  also  the  Pollyanna  period  of  the  American  film.  Mary 
Pickford  was  America's  Sweetheart.  Douglas  Fairbanks  was  the 
Ideal  Man.  William  S.  Hart  was  making  Western  pictures  as  fast 
as  he  could  draw  his  gun. 

The  Keystone  Cops  cavorted  under  the  guidance  of  Mack  Sen- 
nett  in  slapstick  comedies  and  hilarious  chases;  and  the  inimit- 
able Charlie  Chaplin  developed  from  the  Keystone  comedies  to  his 
own  interpretation  of  that  universal  character,  the  Little  Man 
buffeted  about  in  an  unfeeling  world. 

As  the  movies  grew  away  from  the  peep-show  novelty,  they  be- 
came recognized  as  a  great  American  industry  and  as  a  continual- 
ly improving  art.  Directors  emerged  as  more  than  mere  mechanics 
operating  a  camera.  The  individual  actor  increased  in  importance 
and  the  "star  system"  evolved.  A  difference  between  acting  on  the 
stage  and  acting  for  the  screen  was  discovered.  D.  W.  Griffith, 
in  particular,  insisted  upon  a  special  screen  technique.  Famous 
writers  turned  to  the  movies  as  a  new  market,  and  the  quality  of 
screen  stories  began  to  improve.  Motion  picture  critics  sprang 
up  and  trade  journals  appeared  dedicated  to  this  new  art.  Im- 
provements in  lighting  and  filming  were  made. 
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Story  content  of  the  pictures  was  highly  moral.  Many  pictures 
were  based  on  Biblical  incidents.  Others  showed  that  the  way  of 
the  transgressor  is  difficult  and  thorny,  that  virtue  brings  a  re- 
ward, that  Good  wins  over  Evil.  America  was  glorified  as  a  land 
of  democracy,  where  the  poor  man  has  a  chance  to  become  rich, 
where  the  good  woman  finds  happiness  in  home,  husband  and 
family. 


1.  D.  W.  Griffith  and  the  Movies 

The  Rise  of  the  American  Film,  by  Lewis  Jacobs,  pp.  95-247. 
The  History  of  Motion  Pictures,  by  Bardeche  and  Brasillach,  pp.  59-68, 
82-86,  98-126. 

An  Flour  With  the  Movies  and  the  Talkies,  by  Gilbert  Seldes,  pp.  22-50, 
56-85. 

Sketch  the  life  of  D.  W.  Griffith,  showing  how  it  influenced  his  work 
in  the  movies.  Why  was  The  Birth  of  a  Nation  (1915)  so  important? 
Discuss  his  picture  Intolerance  (1916)  and  its  financial  failure. 

2.  Serials  and  Pollyanna  Period 

Same  references  as  above. 

What  was  the  secret  of  success  of  the  serials  and  the  William  S.  Hart 
Westerns?  (Discuss  the  use  of  action  in  such  films.)  Why  did  Mary 
Pickford  become  "America's  Sweetheart"  and  Douglas  Fairbanks  the 
hero  of  that  era?  What  was  the  subject  matter  for  movies  in  1908-18? 
What  technical  improvements  were  made  during  that  period?  Were  the 
Keystone  Comedies  really  funny?  Upon  what  was  their  humor  based? 
Describe  the  plot  of  some  favorite  comedy  of  the  time.  Compare  it 
with  such  modern  film  comedies  as  It  Happened  One  Night  or  any 
Marx  Brothers  picture. 

3.  Charles  Chaplin 

Same  references  as  above. 

Charles  Chaplin  is  the  favorite  figure  in  American  movies  shown 
abroad.  Bardeche  and  Brasillach  describe  him  in  their  book  as  "the 
one  all-round  genius  of  the  screen."  Lewis  Jacobs  says  in  his  book  on 
the  movies:  "To  think  of  Charlie  Chaplin  is  to  think  of  the  movies. 
Yet  this  unique  actor,  director,  and  producer  has  added  little  to  movie 
technique  or  movie  form."  How  would  you  estimate  Chaplin's  con- 
tributions? 


CHAPTER  III 

TRANSITION  (1918-1929)— CECIL  B.  DeMILLE 

'The  post-war  period  was  one  of  unrestraint  in  business  as  in 
life  generally.  To  be  important  a  thing  had  to  be  big — and  so  the 
movie  became  one  of  the  biggest  things  in  American  civilization." 

—Lewis  Jacobs  in  The  Rise  of  the  American  Film. 

Theda  Bara,  the  World  War  and  Cecil  B.  DeMille  brought  the 
movies  to  a  new  height  of  sophistication  far  removed  from  Mary 
Pickford  and  Douglas  Fairbanks  and  William  S.  Hart.  As  post- 
war profits  and  prices  sky-rocketed  and  the  American  jazz  age 
flashed  in,  the  cinema  turned  to  lavish  display,  lurid  sex  shows 
and  gilded  bath  tubs. 

"Wicked  as  fresh  red  paint  and  poisonous  as  dried  spiders"  is 
the  way  Motion  Picture  Historian  Terry  Ramsaye  describes  Theda 
Bara,  the  vampire  of  the  screen,  who  made  forty  pictures  in  three 
years,  all  depicting  a  fascinating  woman  who  sets  her  trap  for  a 
man. 

The  World  War  not  only  showed  what  propaganda  use  could  be 
made  of  the  movies  to  arouse  public  opinion  (Beast  of  Berlin,  The 
Little  American,  and  Over  There)  but  also  established  America 
and  Hollywood  as  the  motion  picture  center  of  the  world. 

Following  the  war,  the  movies — like  Big  Business — glorified 
the  dollar  mark.  Salaries  of  stars  went  up,  luxurious  theatres 
were  constructed,  the  cost  of  making  each  picture  soared  to  the 
millions,  admission  prices  rose,  the  large  movie  companies  fought 
bitterly  for  control  of  the  industry. 

As  for  the  pictures,  the  pace  was  set  by  Cecil  B.  DeMille,  more 
famous  for  his  bath  tub  scenes  and  his  expensive  spectacles  than 
for  the  intrinsic  merit  of  his  films.  Such  titles  as  Male  and  Female, 
Why  Change  Your  Wife?,  Forbidden  Fruit  and  FooVs  Paradise 
indicate  the  prevailing  taste.  Rudolph  Valentino  swayed  the 
hearts  of  American  women,  and  Clara  Bow  became  the  "It"  girl 
of  Elinor  Glyn  stories.  Sex  appeal  had  its  day. 

Another  significant  influence  at  this  time  came  from  the  foreign 
pictures,  such  German  experimental  films  as  The  Cabinet  of  Dr. 
Caligari  and  Variety  and  the  Russian  pictures  of  Eisenstein  and 
Pudovkin. 
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1.  Influence  of  World  War 

The  Rise  of  the  American  Film,  by  Lewis  Jacobs,  pp.  248-415. 
The  History  of  Motion  Pictures,  by  Bardeche  and  Brasillach,  pp.  98-126, 
199-205,  266-302. 

Memo  on  the  Movies,  War  Propaganda  (1914-1939),  by  Winifred  Johnston. 

The  Movies  Come  From  America,  by  Gilbert  Seldes,  pp.  30-36. 

Discuss  the  use  of  motion  pictures  in  the  World  War,  showing  shift 
from  pacifism  in  1914  to  patriotism  in  1917.  How  did  the  World  War 
affect  the  markets  for  American  movies?  What  influence  did  the  wax- 
have  on  American  morals  and  how  was  this  mirrored  in  American 
movies? 

2.  The  American  Jazz  Age 
Same  references  as  above. 

The  Story  of  the  Films,  edited  by  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  pp.  123-150. 

Read  a  list  of  post-war  American  motion  picture  titles  and  show  how 
indicative  they  were  of  the  life  and  thought  of  the  period.  Why  did 
Clara  Bow  and  Rudolph  Valentino  supplant  Mary  Pickford  and  Doug- 
las Fairbanks  in  the  eyes  of  movie-goers?  Do  you  think  American 
morals  were  a  cause  or  a  result  of  American  movies? 

3.  Foreign  Films 

Same  references  as  above. 

Why  were  foreign  movies  popular  in  the  United  States  after  the 
World  War?  Describe  some  of  the  startling  elements  of  The  Cabinet 
of  Dr  Caligari.  What  other  German  films  and  directors  influenced 
American  movies?  How  was  the  Russian  film  industry  of  this  period 
different  from  that  of  other  countries?  From  a  study  of  the  two  films, 
Ten  Days  That  Shook  the  World  and  The  End  of  St.  Petersburg,  explain 
the  contributions  of  their  respective  directors,  Eisenstein  and  Pudovkin, 
to  the  development  of  the  motion  picture  art. 

Additional  Reading : 

A  History  of  the  Movies,  by  B.  B.  Hampton. 
The  Movies  on  Trial,  by  W.  J.  Perlman,  pp.  113-136. 
An  Hour  With  the  Movies  and  the  Talkies,  by  Gilbert  Seldes,  pp.  103- 
108. 


CHAPTER  IV 

MATURITY  (1929-       )— SOUND  AND  COLOR 

"In  the  minds  of  the  diehards,  the  coming  of  talk  to  the  movies 
is  the  end  of  the  moving-picture  art;  to  the  average  intelligent 
person  talk  has  made  the  moving  picture  seem  mature." — Gilbert 
Seldes  in  The  Movies  Come  From  America. 

The  year  1929  brought  the  Depression  to  the  United  States — but 
it  also  brought  the  talking  pictures  to  American  screens.  Back  in 
1926  there  had  appeared  a  picture  with  sound  accompaniment, 
Don  Juan.  Then  in  1927  Al  Jolson  electrified  movie  audiences  by- 
speaking  as  well  as  singing  in  The  Jazz  Singer.  There  followed 
Glorious  Betsey,  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse  and  Tenderloin,  all  con- 
taining dialogue  sequences.  With  Lights  of  New  York  in  1929  the 
first  complete  talkie  had  arrived — and  it  had  come  to  stay. 

Its  effect  was  tremendous.  An  entire  industry  had  to  be  re- 
vised. Theatres  had  to  be  wired  for  sound.  Actors  had  to  learn  to 
speak,  and  directors  had  to  master  a  new  technique.  Musicals  and 
adapted  stage  plays  were  all  the  vogue.  Many  foreign  stars  lost 
out  completely  and  many  stage  stars  were  immediate  successes 
on  the  talking  screen.  For  a  time  it  seemed  that  the  movies  had 
thrown  out  the  backdoor  all  they  had  learned  through  years  of 
development ;  they  were  content  to  photograph  popular  stage  at- 
tractions without  even  bothering  to  adapt  them  to  the  necessities 
and  the  possibilities  of  the  motion  picture. 

With  sound  came  a  revived  interest  in  color.  The  Disney  car- 
toons used  a  three-color  "Technicolor"  process,  and  later  the  full- 
length  film,  Becky  Sharp,  used  this  same  process  most  success- 
fully. 

But  sound  and  color  are  not  the  only  evidences  of  the  present 
maturity  of  films.  In  subject  material,  photographic  excellence, 
acting  ability,  directorial  triumphs,  the  movies  of  1940  have  in- 
deed come  of  age.  The  imaginative  fantasies  of  Walt  Disney ;  the 
realistic  courage  of  Pasteur,  The  Informer,  I  Am  a  Fugitive  from 
a  Chaingang,  Fury,  The  Grapes  of  Wrath  and  Dr.  Ehrlich's  Magic 
Bullet;  the  gay  comic  quality  of  It  Happened  One  Night  and  Mr. 
Smith  Goes  to  Washington  give  strong  support  to  what  Movie 
Historian  Lewis  Jacobs  says : 

"After  almost  half  a  century  of  progress,  the  American  film 
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has  achieved  a  degree  of  maturity.  It  now  moves  forward  toward 
a  more  profound  destiny.  Its  future  lies  in  the  creation  of  new 
forms  of  expression,  in  the  deepening  of  its  content,  and  in  the 
elevation  of  its  integrity  and  its  point  of  view." 


1.  Movies  and  the  Depression 

The  Rise  of  the  American  Film,  by  Lewis  Jacobs,  pp.  419-539. 

The  History  of  the  Movies,  by  Bardeche  and  Brasillach,  pp.  305-325,  383-390. 

An  Hour  With  the  Movies  and  the  Talkies,  by  Gilbert  Seldes,  pp.  138-156. 
What  effect  did  the  Depression  have  upon  the  movies?  Did  it  in- 
crease or  decrease  attendance?  Why?  Discuss  the  type  of  pictures 
popular  during  the  Depression. 

2.  Sound  and  Color 

Talking  Pictures,  by  Barrett  Kiesling,  pp.  196-208. 

We  Make  the  Movies,  by  Nancy  Naumburg,  pp.  173-198,  239-252. 

The  Story  of  the  Films,  edited  by  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  pp.  319-335. 

Compare  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  adding  sound  and 
color  to  the  motion  pictures.  What  was  the  reaction  of  the  public  to 
these  innovations?  Study  the  technical  problems  of  color  and  sound. 
Briefly  review  some  of  the  early  films  that  were  pioneers  in  color  and 
in  sound,  telling  how  you  and  other  members  of  the  audience  reacted 
to  them. 

3.  What  Is  Maturity? 

Film  and  Theatre,  by  Allardyce  Nicoll,  pp.  120-163. 

The  Rise  of  the  American  Film,  by  Lewis  Jacobs,  pp.  433-452,  506-539. 

The  Movies  Come  From  America,  by  Gilbert  Seldes,  pp.  89-97. 

Do  you  agree  with  Lewis  Jacobs  that  American  motion  pictures  have 
now  reached  maturity?  What  evidences  can  you  show  in  agreement 
or  disagreement  with  this  statement?  Do  you  think  the  intelligent 
handling  of  such  subjects  as  shown  in  Pasteur  and  The  Grapes  of 
Wrath  is  proof  of  maturity? 


Part  II— The  Film  Today— What  the 
Movies  Are 


CHAPTER  V 

WE  MAKE  THE  MOVIES 

"Movies  are  like  people.  The  better  you  know  them,  the  more 
you  get  from  them  and  the  more  you  can  enjoy  them." — W.  C. 
Pryor  and  H.  S.  Pryor  in  Let's  Go  to  the  Movies. 

Of  the  85,000,000  Americans  who  see  the  movies  every  week, 
few  have  the  opportunities  to  visit  Hollywood  and  see  the  movies 
in  the  making.  Recent  film  books,  however,  take  their  readers  on 
just  such  a  tour — into  the  studios  which  are  miniature  cities 
behind  high  walls,  into  conferences  of  writers,  onto  sound  stages 
where  the  newest  movies  are  being  made,  into  the  experiences  of 
writers,  directors,  actors,  costumers,  photographers,  film  cutters, 
musicians. 

In  the  book,  We  Make  the  Movies,  Nancy  Naumburg  allows  the 
movie  makers  to  speak  for  themselves.  A  story  editor  for  Gold- 
wyn  tells  how  the  movies  get  their  ideas;  Playwright  Sidney 
Howard  explains  how  the  story  is  treated ;  Director  John  Crom- 
well analyzes  his  problems;  Bette  Davis  and  Paul  Muni  give 
revealing  comments  on  some  of  their  most  difficult  characteriza- 
tions ;  Photographer  John  Arnold  tells  how  he  shoots  the  movies. 
Here  are  the  inside  stories — and  they  take  the  layman  inside 
the  magic  world  of  the  movies. 

Barrett  Kiesling  does  a  similar  job  in  his  Talking  Pictures, 
an  illuminating  volume  full  of  interesting  anecdotes  and  illus- 
trations. For  instance,  he  explains  why  the  story  of  Mutiny  on 
the  Bounty  had  to  be  changed  from  the  book  and  why  Romeo 
and  Juliet  could  be  filmed  just  as  Shakespeare  wrote  it.  He  tells 
how  the  sets  were  made  for  San  Francisco  and  its  great  earth- 
quake, how  studio  v/ardrobes  are  cared  for,  how  Luise  Rainer 
was  made  up  for  The  Good  Earth. 

In  How  They  Make  a  Motion  Picture  Ray  Hoadley  and  Roman 
Freulich  demonstrate  by  words  and  photographs  just  what  goes 
on  from  beginning  to  end  in  the  making  of  a  movie.  They  give 
away  many  of  what  used  to  be  called  "secrets"  of  the  films,  but 
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in  bringing  a  new  knowledge  of  pictures  to  their  readers  they 
also  rouse  an  added  interest  in  the  film  art. 

The  reaction  of  an  average  movie-goer  to  a  new  picture  is 
just  "I  liked  it"  or  "I  didn't  like  that."  But  after  reading  care- 
fully several  of  these  books  by  experts  in  the  field,  one  is  much 
more  likely  to  try  to  analyze  the  picture  and  to  see  it  as  a  com- 
posite work  of  art  made  up  of  story,  acting,  directing,  sets  and 
costumes,  lighting  and  photography,  recording  and  music,  and 
editing. 


1.  An  Inside  View 

We  Make  the  Movies,  by  Nancy  Naumburg. 
Talking  Pictures,  by  Barrett  Kiesling. 

How  They  Make  a  Motion  Picture,  by  Ray  Hoadley  and  Roman  Freulich. 

Describe  a  visit  to  a  modern  motion  picture  studio.  How  does  it  differ 
from  what  you  imagined  it  would  be?  Take  some  recent  motion  picture 
and  trace  its  probable  course  through  the  studios  from  a  "story  idea" 
to  the  finished  product. 

2.  Seeing  Movies  Intelligently 

How  to  Appreciate  Motion  Pictures,  by  Edgar  Dale. 

Film  and  School,  by  Helen  Rand  and  Richard  Lewis,  pp.  1-56,  119-136. 

Review  one  of  your  favorite  recent  motion  pictures,  analyzing  it  for 
story,  direction,  acting,  sets  and  costumes,  lighting  and  photography, 
recording.  Do  you  enjoy  movies  to  a  greater  or  a  lesser  degree  when 
you  analyze  them  in  this  manner?  Why?  Which  do  you  think  makes 
the  best  movie — a  novel,  a  play  or  an  original  motion  picture  script? 
Why? 

Additional  Reading: 

Let's  Go  to  the  Movies,  by  W.  C.  Pryor  and  H.  S.  Pryor. 
The  Movies  Come  From  America,  by  Gilbert  Seldes,  pp.  72-82. 
Film  and  Theatre,  by  Allardyce  Nicoll,  pp.  62-119. 
America  at  the  Movies,  by  Margaret  Thorp,  pp.  26-64. 


CHAPTER  VI 

WHAT  ARE  THE  MOVIES— ART  OR  ENTERTAINMENT 
OR  EDUCATION? 

"Pleased  as  the  movies  are  with  their  serious  reception  in  the 
halls  of  learning  they  are  even  more  pleased  when  they  find 
themselves  admitted  to  the  sisterhood  of  the  arts." — Margaret 
Thorp  in  America  at  the  Movies. 

Why  do  85,000,000  fans  go  to  the  movies  every  week  in 
America?  Do  they  consider  the  films  as  art,  as  entertainment 
or  as  education? 

Film  critics  who  believe  that  the  movies  are  now  one  of  the 
great  arts  of  the  world  usually  point  to  Griffith's  The  Birth  of 
a  Nation  and  Intolerance  as  early  art  films  and  to  Director  John 
Ford's  The  Informer  as  a  modern  example.  Foreign  art  films 
of  note  are  The  Cabinet  of  Dr.  Caligari  from  the  German  studios 
and  Blood  of  a  Poet  from  the  French. 

In  Allardyce  NicolPs  Film  and  Theatre  he  quotes  Howard  S. 
Cullman,  director  of  New  York's  Roxy  Theatre,  as  saying: 
"Certainly,  the  film  is  a  backward  art — a  super  tabloid  for 
young  and  old,  moron  and  genius.  Her  sister  Muses  are  the  comic 
strips,  the  pulp  magazines,  the  radio  and  all  other  forms  of 
entertainment  based  on  democratic  rather  than  aesthetic  prin- 
ciples." 

Here,  then,  is  the  theory  that  movies  are  made  for  entertain- 
ment, entertainment  of  the  Great  American  Public.  According 
to  this  theory,  which  has  for  many  years  seemingly  been  held  by 
producers  of  movies,  each  new  film  must  end  happily  if  possible, 
must  not  cause  the  audience  to  think  seriously  or  to  question 
the  belief  that  all's  right  with  the  world.  In  support  of  this  be- 
lief would  be  a  list  of  the  movies  which  have  made  the  most 
money  in  the  past  ten  years — and  also  the  fact  that  for  four 
years  Shirley  Temple  was  No.  1  box  office  star  and  has  at  last 
been  supplanted  by — Mickey  Rooney!  It  Happened  One  Night, 
The  Thin  Man,  The  Awful  Truth  are  examples  of  some  of  the 
most  popular  comedies  for  pure  entertainment. 

"The  graveness  of  the  past  ten  years  has  seen  the  content  of 
movies  take  on  a  more  serious  tone,"  writes  Lewis  Jacobs  in  The 
Rise  of  the  American  Film.   "A  depression-hit  America  has 
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focused  the  movies'  attention  upon  social  corruption,  economic 
discrepancies,  political  maladjustments,  and  has  started  a  search 
for  a  code  of  personal  and  social  values  that  will  not  rest  entirely 
upon  sex  and  affluence." 

Among  these  recent  movies  which  are  not  content  to  be  ab- 
stract art  or  mere  entertainment,  but  which  are  more  concerned 
with  making  the  movie  fan  open  his  mind  to  social  conditions  in 
present-day  America  are  Winterset,  Black  Legion,  Fury,  They 
Won't  Forget,  The  Grapes  of  Wrath. 

Such  documentary  films  as  The  River,  The  Plow  That  Broke 
the  Plains  and  The  Fight  for  Life  are  also  good  examples  of 
movies  which  are  educational  and  informative  about  various 
aspects  of  contemporary  life. 


1.  Why  Go  to  the  Movies? 

America  at  the  Movies,  by  Margaret  Thorp,  pp.  1-26,  217-272. 
Film  and  Theatre,  by  Allardyce  Nicoll. 

The  Rise  of  the  American  Film,  by  Lewis  Jacobs,  pp.  453-495,  506-539. 

How  to  Appreciate  Motion  Pictures,  by  Edgar  Dale,  pp.  205-219. 

What  do  you  consider  the  purposes  of  the  motion  picture?  Why  do 
you  go  to  the  movies?  Why  do  your  neighbors  go?  Compare  the  relative 
value  of  the  movies  as  art,  as  entertainment,  as  education. 

2.  Present  Film  Tendencies 

Same  references  as  above. 

What  were  the  effects  of  the  First  World  War  in  developing  these 
three  tendencies  of  the  American  films?  Effects  of  the  Depression? 
Effects  of  the  Second  World  War? 

3.  What  Are  These? 

How  would  you  classify  such  contemporary  movies  as  Gone  With 
the  Wind,  Dr.  Ehrlich's  Magic  Bullet,  Pinocchio,  The  Grapes  of  Wrath, 
The  Long  Voyage  Home,  They  Knew  What  They  Wanted,  Pride  and 
Prejudice,  The  Sea  Hawk,  Boom  Town,  The  Ramparts  We  Watch, 
Rebecca,  The  Great  Dictator?  Discuss  the  March  of  Time  and  other 
short  subjects  shown  at  the  theatres.  Analyze  their  value  and  their 
appeal  to  an  audience. 

Additional  Reading: 

The  Movies  Come  From  America,  by  Gilbert  Seldes,  pp.  83-114. 

The  Movies  on  Trial,  by  William  J.  Perlman. 

Let's  Go  to  the  Movies,  by  W.  C.  and  H.  S.  Pryor,  pp.  174-183. 


CHAPTER  VII 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MOVIES 

"At  their  best  motion  pictures  carry  a  high  potential  of  value 
and  quality  in  entertainment,  in  instruction,  in  desirable  effects 
upon  mental  attitudes  and  ideals,  second,  perhaps,  to  no  medium 
now  known  to  us.  That  at  their  worst  they  carry  the  opposite 
possibilities  follows  as  a  natural  corollary.,, — Henry  James  For- 
man  in  Our  Movie  Made  Children. 

Sidelights  on  the  influence  of  the  movies : — The  fact  that  Clark 
Gable  wore  no  undershirt  in  It  Happened  One  Night  practically 
killed  the  undershirt  business  in  the  U.  S. — The  Greta  Garbo 
straight  bob  nearly  ruined  the  hair-dressers  until  the  Norma 
Shearer  Juliet  curls  took  its  place. — Snow  White  influenced  the 
American  public's  taste  in  clothes,  toys,  hats  and  even  soap. — 
Shirley  Temple  has  set  the  style  for  thousands  of  girls  and 
Mickey  Rooney  has  influenced  the  manners  of  the  boys.  Young 
Americans  have  learned  how  to  dress,  how  to  talk,  how  to  eat, 
how  to  make  love  from  the  pictures  they  see  once  or  twice  a 
week.  Older  Americans  have  learned  how  to  decorate  their 
houses,  embellish  their  conversations,  and  even  amend  their  ways 
of  thinking  by  frequent  trips  to  the  movies. 

"There  is  still  another  cultural  contribution  of  the  movies  to 
American  life  which  has  not  yet,  I  think,  been  sufficiently  re- 
marked/' says  Margaret  Thorp  in  America  at  the  Movies.  "The 
movies  are  furnishing  the  nation  with  a  common  body  of 
knowledge.  What  the  classics  once  were  in  that  respect,  what 
the  Bible  once  was,  the  cinema  has  become  for  the  average  man. 
The  movies  span  geographic  frontiers;  they  give  the  old  some- 
thing to  talk  about  with  the  young;  they  crumble  the  barriers 
between  people  of  different  educations  and  different  economic 
backgrounds." 

But  what  is  the  moral  influence  of  the  movies?  This  is  the 
burning  question  for  millions  of  movie-goers  and  parents  of 
young  movie  fans. 

Several  years  ago  an  investigation  was  undertaken  by  the 
Payne  Fund  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Motion  Picture  Research 
Council.  A  summary  of  the  findings  was  published  in  Our  Movie 
Made  Children.  Among  the  conclusions  were:  that  motion  pic- 
tures are  a  cause  of  delinquency  and  crime ;  that  movies  include 
too  much  crime,  love  and  sex;  that  the  conduct  of  screen  char- 
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acters  is  lower  than  prevailing  standards  of  morality ;  that  chil- 
dren who  go  to  movies  are  less  well-behaved  than  non-movie- 
goers; that  seeing  movies  is  detrimental  to  children's  sleep  and 
emotions. 

Both  parents  and  the  motion  picture  industry  were  alarmed 
at  this  report.  The  industry  had  other  experts  refute  the  find- 
ing of  the  Payne  committee.  In  a  book  called  Are  We  Movie 
Made?  Raymond  Moley  maintained  that  while  the  movie  indus- 
try might  well  improve  the  art  of  the  movies,  the  forces  of  home 
and  church  and  school  ought  to  safeguard  the  morals  of  American 
youth. 

A  third  point  of  view  is  "What  do  the  children  think  of  the 
movies?"  which  has  been  made  the  title  of  a  chapter  by  W.  E. 
Blatz  in  a  recent  book,  The  Movies  on  Trial.  He  finds  that  boys 
and  girls  from  nine  to  nineteen  prefer  movies  to  reading  books, 
listening  to  radio,  going  for  auto-rides  or  attending  concerts; 
but  they'd  rather  ride  horseback,  swim,  skate  or  fish  than  go  to 
the  movies. 

1.  Setting  the  Style  for  America 

America  at  the  Movies,  by  Margaret  Thorp,  pp.  106-134. 
The  Movies  on  Trial,  edited  by  William  Perlman,  pp.  26-63,  196-205,  232-245. 
What  motion  picture  influences  do  you  notice  in  your  own  family 

or  neighbors?   Discuss  styles,  manners,  speech,  attitude  toward  sex, 

love,  crime. 

Margaret  Thorp  says  that  the  movies  provide  Americans  with  a 
"common  body  of  knowledge."  Do  you  think  this  is  important  in  creat- 
ing a  better  understanding  between  different  sections  of  the  country? 
Does  this  help  create  national  unity? 

2.  Movies  and  Your  Children 

Our  Movie  Made  Children,  by  Henry  James  Forman. 
Are  We  Movie  Made?,  by  Raymond  Moley. 

Discuss  the  conclusions  drawn  by  Mr.  Forman  and  Mr.  Moley  as  to 

the  extent  of  motion  picture  influence.  Are  our  children  "movie-made"? 

Should  all  movies  be  made  suitable  for  children  or  do  you  think  parents 

should  exercise  discretion  in  selecting  movies  for  their  children  to  see? 

What  about  mothers  who  park  their  children  at  the  movies? 

Additional  Reading: 

Movies,  Delinquency,  and  Crime,  by  Herbert  Blumer  and  Philip  Hauser. 
Talking  Pictures,  by  Barrett  Kiesling,  pp.  236-255. 
Film  and  School,  by  Helen  Rand  and  Richard  Lewis,  pp.  1-60. 
Photoplay  Appreciation  in  American  High  Schools,  by  William  Lewin. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


CENSORSHIP 

"Almost  as  soon  as  the  first  film  had  unrolled  across  the  first 
projector  zealots  began  to  reform  the  movies.  They  have  been 
reforming  them  ever  since.  From  their  birth  the  movies  have 
had  to  struggle  to  establish  their  respectability." — Margaret 
Thorp  in  America  at  the  Movies. 

If  motion  pictures  have  such  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  seeing 
public  and  if  that  effect  may  be  harmful,  two  questions  arise 
immediately.  Should  the  movies  be  censored?  Who  should  serve 
as  censors? 

The  first  fear  inspired  by  the  movies  was  for  life — not  morals ! 
In  1897  the  newly-perfected  cinematograph  was  creating  a  great 
impression  in  Paris  at  the  annual  Bazar  de  la  Charite — but  a 
sudden  fire  cost  the  lives  of  180  persons  and  seriously  set  back 
the  popularity  of  early  movies  in  France. 

In  America  attacks  on  the  movies  became  virulent  in  1907.  A 
Chicago  newspaper  editorial  charged  that  the  nickelodeon  was 
"ministering  to  the  lowest  passions  of  children.  Proper  to  sup- 
press them  at  once — influence  wholly  vicious — They  cannot  be 
defended. — They  are  hopelessly  bad."  Ministers,  social  reformers 
and  judges  declared  that  films  were  contributing  to  juvenile  de- 
linquency. One  of  the  early  Edison  films  showed  Annabelle-the- 
dancer;  the  first  story  film  was  The  Great  Train  Robbery.  Both 
sex  and  crime  were  off  to  a  head  start ! 

Four  distinct  efforts  have  been  made  toward  control  or  censor- 
ship of  the  movies.  In  1909  the  first  "better  film  society,"  the 
National  Board  of  Review,  was  organized  by  a  group  of  socially 
minded  individuals  with  the  approval  of  the  motion  picture  pro- 
ducers. This  board  proposed  to  reform  the  movies  not  by  cen- 
soring them  but  by  educating  the  movie-goers  to  prefer  "better 
films." 

In  1911  state  censorship  boards  began  to  appear  and  there  are 
still  six  in  operation,  as  well  as  sixteen  municipal  boards.  Bills 
to  establish  federal  censorship  of  the  movies  have  been  intro- 
duced in  Congress  time  after  time  but  have  always  been  de- 
feated in  spite  of  zealous  lobbyists.  Recently  New  York's  board 
censored  the  picture,  Yes,  My  Darling  Daughter,  and  brought  on 
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considerable  discussion  pro  and  con,  probably  resulting  in  much 
greater  box  office  for  the  picture. 

Next  step  came  in  1922  when  the  film  industry  set  up  its  own 
censor  board  under  Will  H.  Hays,  former  Postmaster  General 
of  the  U.  S.  The  movie  public  had  become  highly  excited  about 
stories  of  Hollywood  iniquities  and  salacious  pictures  in  the 
years  following  the  World  War.  An  elaborate  code  for  producers 
was  worked  up  by  the  Hays  office  and  put  into  effect  in  1932. 
A  careful  reading  of  the  details  of  this  code  is  most  revealing 
and  will  explain  why  the  movies  handle  certain  subjects  as  they 
do.  Definite  rules  on  crime,  sex,  vulgarity,  obscenity,  profanity, 
costumes,  dances,  religion  and  many  other  points  are  covered. 

The  Legion  of  Decency  was  organized  in  1934  by  the  Catholic 
Church  in  an  effort  to  halt  a  growing  tendency  toward  smutti- 
ness  on  the  screen.  Cooperating  with  the  Hays  office,  the  Legion 
of  Decency  was  able  to  gather  strong  power  behind  it  and  make 
its  influence  felt  in  the  industry.  A  committee  from  the  Legion 
classifies  all  pictures  as  A,  B  or  C  according  to  audience  suit- 
ability. Class  C  pictures  are  flatly  condemned. 

1.  Censorship  from  Without 

Censored,  by  Morris  L.  Ernst  and  Pare  Lorentz. 

America  at  the  Movies,  by  Margaret  Thorp,  pp.  172-215. 

Hollywood's  Movie  Commandments,  by  Olga  J.  Martin. 

The  Movies  on  Trial,  edited  by  William  J.  Perlman. 

Should  the  movies  be  censored  at  all?  If  so,  by  whom?  Local  boards? 
State  or  national  boards?  Motion  picture  producers?  The  movie-going 
public?  Discuss  examples  of  censorship  cited  by  Morris  Ernst  and  Pare 
Lorentz  in  their  book.  What  conclusions  do  they  reach?  How  do  Better 
Films  committees  and  the  National  Board  of  Review  function?  Is  this 
a  satisfactory  system  of  regulating  pictures?  Discuss  the  work  of  the 
Legion  of  Decency. 

2.  Censorship  from  Within 
References  same  as  above. 

Study  the  production  code  of  the  motion  picture  producers.  How  is 
it  administered?  Give  excerpts  from  the  code  as  reported  by  Margaret 
Thorp  in  America  at  the  Movies  and  note  the  lengthier  discussion  in 
Olga  J.  Martin's  Hollywood's  Movie  Commandments.  Do  the  pictures 
you  have  seen  recently  show  the  results  of  these  regulations?  Do  you 
think  the  industry  is  effectively  regulating  itself? 

Additional  Reading : 

The  Rise  of  the  American  Film,  by  Lewis  Jacobs,  pp.  62-66. 
Let's  Go  to  the  Movies,  by  W.  C.  and  H.  S.  Pryor,  pp.  174-183. 


Part  III — The  Film  Tomorrow — Where 
the  Movies  Will  Go 

CHAPTER  IX 

THE  MOVIES  AS  ART 

"In  the  enlarged  cinema  of  the  future,  brightened  by  color , 
deepened  by  third  dimension,  physically  extended  by  television, 
and  immeasurably  expanded  by  a  new  and  great  educational 
market,  there  will  be  opportunities  far  beyond  those  open  today. 
In  no  other  industry  or  art  is  the  view  of  the  future  so  bright 
and  so  alluring." — Barrett  Kiesling  in  Talking  Pictures. 

Movies  today  are  primarily  for  entertainment  of  the  Great 
American  Public.  As  entertainment  they  are  already  eminently 
successful,  and  there  is  small  risk  in  prophesying  that  they  will 
continue  to  be  so.  In  these  next  three  chapters  let  us  look  at 
other  aspects  of  the  Films  of  the  Future,  let  us  discuss  other 
possible  fields  for  development,  such  as  Art,  Propaganda  and 
Education. 

"In  its  short  life  the  film  has  caught  up  with  its  prophets 
many  times,"  says  Barrett  Kiesling  in  Talking  Pictures.  "There- 
fore, we  shall  not  make  positive  statements  which  new  develop- 
ments might  make  laughable  within  a  year.  Our  intent  is  merely 
to  call  attention  to  possibilities  and,  by  simple  descriptions  of 
the  newer  and  less  understood  phases,  to  excite  the  imagination 
of  the  reader." 

Constant  improvement  in  color  processes,  he  believes,  will 
make  it  possible  for  color  films  to  supplant  black  and  white,  but 
handicaps  to  be  overcome  are  the  expense  of  the  present  methods 
and  the  fact  that  color  too  often  distracts  attention  from  the 
story.  Television  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage  but  may  well 
influence  the  future  of  the  motion  picture  if  one  may  some  day 
sit  in  his  own  home  and  "go  to  the  movies."  Third  dimension 
(depth)  is  another  possibility  for  the  future.  Already  there 
have  been  short  "audioscopik"  films  made  which  had  depth  pro- 
vided each  member  of  the  audience  looked  at  them  through 
special  glasses  with  one  orange  and  one  blue-green  lens. 

"An  American  film  university  should  be  subsidized  by  the 
government  in  the  interests  of  America's  foremost  art  and  a 
Theatre  of  the  Cinema  should  be  established  in  at  least  every 
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large  city  of  the  United  States,"  suggests  Seymour  Stern,  movie 
producer  and  screen  editor,  in  his  chapter  contributed  to  The 
Movies  on  Truth 

Resurrection  of  film  societies  "for  purposes  of  discussion  of 
the  nature  and  destiny  of  the  cinema"  and  to  show  classic  and 
experimental  films  is  recommended.  Censorship  should  be  abol- 
ished. And  finally,  the  government  should  subsidize  independent 
creative  film  production,  the  money  to  be  obtained  "by  levying 
a  culture-tax  on  all  members  of  the  Hollywood  film  industry 
receiving  salaries  of  $100  a  week  and  over." 

Gilbert  Seldes  in  his  The  Movies  Come  From  America  also 
looks  at  future  prospects  of  color,  third  dimension  and  television. 
And  in  conclusion  he  quotes  a  distinguished  German  art  critic 
now  in  exile,  Dr.  Erwin  Panofsky:  "If  all  the  lyrical  poets, 
painters  and  sculptors  now  living  were  forced  by  law  to  stop 
writing  poetry  or  producing  art,  a  very  small  fraction  of  the 
general  public  would  become  aware  of  this  fact,  and  a  still 
smaller  fraction  would  seriously  regret  it.  But  if  the  same  thing 
would  happen  with  the  movies,  there  would  be  the  most  grue- 
some of  revolutions  within  a  week." 

1.  Technical  Improvements 

Talking  Pictures,  by  Barrett  Kiesling,  pp.  273-291. 

What  artistic  and  technical  improvements  would  you  like  to  see  in 
the  movies  during  the  next  ten  years?  Discuss  the  prospects  of  color, 
third  dimension  and  television  in  connection  with  the  motion  picture 
of  the  future.  Would  these  innovations  materially  improve  the  movies? 

2.  Developing  an  Appreciative  Audience 
The  Movies  on  Trial,  edited  by  William  J.  Perlman,  pp.  113-140. 
The  Movies  Come  From  America,  by  Gilbert  Seldes,  pp.  109-114. 
How  to  Appreciate  Motion  Pictures,  by  Edgar  Dale,  pp.  220-231. 

Would  the  establishment  of  a  film  university  and  the  organization 
of  local  film  societies  in  America  contribute  toward  the  artistic  develop- 
ment of  the  motion  picture?  Discuss  Seymour  Stern's  essay  on  this  sub- 
ject. Compare  the  motion  picture  to  painting,  writing,  sculpture  and 
the  theatre  as  an  American  art.  Discuss  Dr.  Panofsky's  pronouncement 
on  the  importance  of  the  movies. 

Additional  Reading: 

Film  and  Theatre,  by  Allardyce  Nicoll. 

The  Rise  of  the  American  Film,  by  Lewis  Jacobs,  pp.  506-539. 
How  to  Appreciate  Motion  Pictures,  by  Edgar  Dale,  pp.  220-231. 
The  History  of  Motion  Pictures,  by  Bardeche  and  Brasillach,  pp.  369- 
390. 


CHAPTER  X 


THE  MOVIES  AS  PROPAGANDA 

"I  look  upon  cinema  as  a  powerful,  if  not  the  most  powerful* 
instrument  for  social  influence  today;  and  I  regard  the  docu- 
mentary method  as  the  first  real  attempt  to  use  cinema  for 
purposes  more  important  than  entertainment." — Paul  Rotha  in 
Documentary  Film. 

When  such  pictures  as  Beast  of  Berlin  and  Over  the  Top  were 
made  during  the  first  World  War,  propaganda  was  well  into  the 
realm  of  the  movie.  These  were  pictures  made  not  primarily  ta 
entertain  but  to  lead  and  mold  public  opinion  in  the  pattern  de- 
sired by  the  producer  of  the  film;  in  that  case,  to  incite  war 
hatred  against  Germany. 

The  term  "documentary  films"  was  given  to  a  group  of  pic- 
tures made  by  Robert  Flaherty,  Nanook  of  the  North,  Moana  of 
the  South  Seas,  Man  of  Aran,  which  added  a  new  field  to  the 
motion  picture  dominion.  These  pictures  had  no  elaborate  plot* 
were  not  fictional,  did  not  present  familiar  movie  stars.  Nanook 
was  a  beautifully  photographed  account  of  the  Eskimos  and  their 
fight  for  existence;  Moana  presented  the  natives  of  the  South 
Seas  in  their  own  habitat;  Man  of  Aran  was  a  magnificent  epic 
of  man's  struggle  against  the  sea. 

Practically  all  of  the  Soviet  films  have  been  admittedly  propa- 
gandists, depicting  the  merits  of  communism  and  glorifying 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  Such  pictures  as  Potemkin,  Mother,  The  End  of 
St.  Petersburg,  and  Ten  Days  That  Shook  the  World  are  not  only 
film  classics  but  classics  of  film  propaganda.  England  and  Ger- 
many, too,  have  been  forward-looking  in  their  use  of  films  for 
spreading  the  propaganda  of  ideas. 

In  the  United  States  two  movements  could  be  observed  dur- 
ing the  1930's.  First,  the  motion  picture  producers  awakened 
to  an  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public  in  pictures  with  ideas. 
Secondly,  the  government  became  alive  to  the  possibilities  of 
films  to  demonstrate  governmental  activity. 

Pictures  like  Little  Caesar  and  Scarf  ace  were  definite  attacks 
against  the  unchecked  power  of  gangsters  and  racketeers.  J  Am 
a  Fugitive  from  a  Chaingang  indicted  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
in  the  South.  Black  Fury  depicted  a  strike  among  mine  workers. 
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One  Third  of  a  Nation  illustrated  the  need  for  proper  housing. 
Fury  and  They  Won't  Forget  censured  lynching.  The  Citadel 
favored  socialized  medicine.  The  Grapes  of  Wrath  was  a  bitter 
picture  of  itinerant  and  homeless  farm  laborers. 

Sympathy  for  the  British  Empire  was  built  up  with  such 
films  as  Cavalcade,  Lives  of  a  Bengal  Lancer  and  Gunga  Din. 
And  a  strong  current  of  Americanism  and  democracy  has  been 
lately  flowing  in  a  series  of  pictures  including  Young  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois,  Juarez,  The  Howards  of  Virginia 
and  Confessions  of  a  Nazi  Spy. 

America's  greatest  contribution  to  the  documentary  film  is 
the  work  of  Pare  Lorentz  in  The  Plow  That  Broke  the  Plains, 
The  River  and  The  Fight  for  Life.  Here  intelligently  conceived, 
excitingly  written,  artistically  photographed,  are  pictures  with 
ideas,  pictures  that  do  more  than  entertain,  pictures  that  in- 
struct the  mind  and  influence  opinion.  This  is  propaganda  at 
its  best  in  the  movies. 


1.  Propaganda  for  War 

Memo  on  the  Movies — War  Propaganda,  by  Winifred  Johnston. 

The  Rise  of  the  American  Film,  by  Lewis  Jacobs,  pp.  248-263. 

The  History  of  Motion  Pictures,  by  Bardeche  and  Brasillach,  pp.  93-143. 

Discuss  the  use  of  propaganda  films  in  the  First  World  War  by 
England,  France,  Germany,  the  United  States.  Cite  any  instances  of 
propaganda  for  World  War  No.  2  you  may  have  noticed  in  the  motion 
pictures. 

2.  Propaganda  for  Peace  and  Ideas 
Documentary  Film,  by  Paul  Rotha. 

America  at  the  Movies,  by  Margaret  Thorp,  pp.  273-302. 

The  Rise  of  the  American  Film,  by  Lewis  Jacobs,  pp.  312-324,  369-370,  495. 

The  Movies  Come  From  America,  by  Gilbert  Seldes,  pp.  83-88. 

Do  you  think  the  movies  should  be  used  for  propaganda  or  kept 
solely  for  entertainment?  Discuss  points  on  either  side. 

What  is  a  documentary  film?  Review  the  subject  matter  of  several 
popular  documentary  films.  Study  the  uses  of  such  movies  in  England, 
Russia,  Germany,  America. 

Do  you  consider  the  newsreels  and  the  March  of  Time  as  propaganda? 
Why? 

Lewis  Jacobs  says  in  The  Rise  of  the  American  Film:  "The  des- 
perateness  of  economic  conditions,  the  need  for  equitable  treatment 
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and  conditions  for  all,  the  menace  of  war  and  fascism,  have  produced 
an  intense  popular  interest  in  current  events,  history,  biography,  social 
studies,  facts  brought  to  us  by  legions  of  news  magazines,  topical  and 
factual  digests,  reviews  of  all  kinds,  radio  news  commentators,  and 
public  debates."  Do  you  agree  with  this  statement  by  Mr.  Jacobs?  What 
effect  will  this  trend  probably  have  on  the  future  of  propaganda  in 
the  movies? 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE  MOVIES  AS  EDUCATION 

"Within  the  past  forty  years  there  has  been  available  to  the 
iione-too-receptive  school  a  new  medium  of  communication  that 
is  magnificent  in  its  potentialities  and  almost  unsurpassed  in  its 
broad  influences  on  human  behavior — the  motion  picture.  Its  full 
potentials  and  its  most  effective  use  in  education  remain  to  be 
developed  in  the  future." — Charles  F.  Hoban,  Charles  F.  Hoban, 
Jr.,  and  Samuel  B.  Zisman  in  Visualizing  the  Curriculum. 

Teaching  by  motion  pictures  is  proving  more  effective  each 
year  as  more  and  more  schools  add  some  program  of  visual  edu- 
cation to  their  teaching  methods.  Recent  experiments  show  that 
teaching  by  movies  is  anywhere  from  ten  to  thirty-five  per  cent 
more  effective  than  older  methods. 

Such  commercial  pictures  as  David  Copper  field,  Little  Women 
^nd  Les  Miserables  (all  based  on  books  considered  classics)  have 
been  utilized  in  schools  with  study  guides  to  promote  serious 
■consideration  in  English  classes. 

But  by  far  the  most  significant  phase  of  visual  education  in 
the  schools  is  the  showing  of  specially  made  educational  films  in 
-connection  with  the  teaching  of  history,  English,  science,  lan- 
guages, civics,  economics,  music  and  drama.  The  Chronicles  of 
America  books  issued  by  the  Yale  University  Press  have  been 
made  into  photoplays  and  found  very  helpful  in  history  classes. 
Animated  films  on  animals,  insects,  sound  waves,  plants  and 
other  subjects  have  made  science  come  alive  for  high  school 
pupils.  Experiments  have  also  demonstrated  a  measurable  change 
in  racial  attitudes,  in  attitudes  toward  crime,  and  in  attitudes 
toward  war  produced  by  motion  pictures  in  which  racial,  crim- 
inal and  martial  situations  were  portrayed. 

Several  types  of  educational  films  are  available  for  use  in 
classrooms.  The  two  standard  sizes  are  16  mm.  and  35  mm.  The 
latter  is  used  in  commercial  theatres  throughout  the  country 
while  the  former  is  the  standard  for  instructional  films  and 
relatively  inexpensive  compared  with  the  larger.  Both  silent 
and  sound  films  are  available,  the  former  less  expensive  and  not 
requiring  sound  equipment. 

State  universities  are  sponsoring  visual  education  departments 
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as  part  of  their  extension  service,  mapping  out  appropriate  pro- 
grams for  schools  and  then  renting  the  films  for  a  nominal 
charge.  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  for  instance,  has 
approximately  500  reels  of  educational  films  available;  and  Di- 
rector Charles  F.  Milner  has  worked  out  programs  from  these 
films  for  many  schools  throughout  the  state. 

Sample  subjects  taken  at  random  from  the  latest  catalogue  in- 
clude Across  America  in  Ten  Minutes,  a  travel  trip  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco;  Anesthesia,  a  pictured  narration  of 
anesthetics  from  the  early  accidental  discovery ;  Better  Days  for 
Dixie,  an  animated  cartoon,  suggesting  crop  diversification  for 
the  South ;  Body  Framework,  showing  details  of  bone  structure ; 
Central  America,  typical  scenes  of  harvesting  bananas,  coffee 
and  cacao;  Our  Earth,  survey  of  ocean  currents,  coast  lines, 
rivers,  lakes,  climate;  and  Servant  of  the  People,  a  story  about 
the  making  of  the  American  Constitution. 


1.  Movies  in  the  School 

Visualizing  the  Curriculum,  by  Charles  F.  Hoban  &  others,  pp.  12-13,  93-146. 
Film  and  School,  by  Helen  Rand  and  Richard  Lewis. 
Teaching  with  Motion  Pictures,  by  Edgar  Dale  and  Lloyd  Ramseyer. 
Photoplay  Appreciation  in  American  High  Schools,  by  William  Lewin. 

Report  on  the  success  of  experimental  use  of  motion  pictures  in 

schools.   What  efforts  have  been  made  in  your  community  to  utilize 

movies? 

Do  you  believe  the  study  of  motion  pictures  made  from  great  books 
increases  or  decreases  the  interest  in  reading?  Check  with  your  local 
library  as  to  the  influence  of  such  pictures  as  David  Copperfield,  Wuth- 
ering  Heights,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Pride  and  Prejudice. 

What  efforts  could  be  made  by  interested  groups  such  as  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations,  women's  clubs  or  Better  Film  Committees  to 
further  the  program  of  visual  education  in  the  schools?  How  could 
the  necessary  funds  be  obtained? 

2.  Planning  a  Program 

Audio-Visual  Aids  to  Schools,  Colleges,  Churches,  and  Adult  Study  Groups, 
July,  1939,  issue  of  U.  N.  C.  Extension  Bulletin. 

Visualizing  the  Curriculum,  by  C.  F.  Hoban  &  others. 

Report  on  the  kind  of  films  available  for  use  in  the  schoolroom.  From 
available  catalogues  of  educational  films  plan  a  program  that  would  be 
helpful  to  classes  in  English,  history,  general  science,  civics,  music. 


CHAPTER  XII 


MOVIE  PERSONALITIES 

A  history  of  the  movies  is  not  just  a  chronological  account  of 
technical  improvements  or  a  list  of  successful  pictures — it  must 
also  be  a  study  of  the  individuals  who  made  the  movies  what 
they  are. 

Long  after  a  succession  of  film  writers,  directors,  producers 
and  stars  has  been  forgotten,  the  names  and  the  work  of  Charles 
Chaplin  and  Walt  Disney  will  give  American  movies  a  high  place 
in  the  history  of  movies  as  well  as  in  the  hearts  of  movie-goers. 

"In  the  history  of  the  American  film  no  other  single  person- 
ality has  so  endeared  himself  to  the  world  as  Charlie  Chaplin," 
writes  Lewis  Jacobs  in  his  history  of  the  movies. 

"Walter  Elias  Disney,  creator  of  a  new  language  of  art,  who 
has  brought  the  joy  of  deep  laughter  to  millions  and,  by  touch- 
ing the  heart  of  humanity  without  distinction  of  race,  has  served 
as  ambassador  of  good  will,"  said  Yale  University  in  conferring 
an  honorary  M.A.  on  Mr.  Disney. 

Evaluating  the  two  together,  Jay  Franklin  recently  wrote 
in  a  New  York  paper :  "If  Charlie  Chaplin's  pathetic  'little  guy* 
was  the  symbol  of  the  last  twenty  years  of  social  confusion, 
Walt  Disney's  animated  fables  may  well  supply  a  key  to  our 
progress  during  the  next  twenty  years." 

In  his  book  of  reminiscences,  Behind  the  Screen,  Samuel  Gold- 
wyn  gives  a  fund  of  amusing  and  illuminating  anecdotes  about 
Chaplin,  Mack  Sennett,  Mary  Pickford  and  Douglas  Fairbanks, 
the  Talmadge  sisters,  Valentino,  Theda  Bara  and  other  giants 
in  the  days  when  the  movies  were  somewhat  younger.  A  bois- 
terous and  diverting  account  of  those  days  may  be  found  in 
Father  Goose,  a  biography  of  Mack  Sennett  by  Gene  Fowler. 

A  more  dignified  narrator  is  the  actor,  George  Arliss,  who 
writes  entertainingly  about  both  English  and  American  films  in 
My  Ten  Years  in  the  Studios.  His  first  impression  of  Bette  Davis 
will  prove  interesting  to  movie  fans  who  have  watched  her 
meteoric  rise  since  she  acted  with  Arliss  in  The  Man  Who  Played 
God. 

Two  successful  writers  for  the  movies  have  recently  recorded 
their  impressions  of  Hollywood.  Max  Miller,  who  wrote  I  Cover 
the  Waterfront  and  He  Went  Away  for  Awhile,  says  he  went 
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to  Hollywood  because  his  roof  at  home  needed  creosoting",  his 
auto  needed  a  new  top,  and  his  shirts  were  frayed  around  the 
top  buttons.  He  decides  that  "studios  are  a  factory  for  making 
money  the  same  as  any  other  factory  is  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing money."  He  leaves. 

Frances  Marion,  however,  liked  Hollywood  well  enough  to 
stay.  She  is  described  as  the  highest  paid  and  most  successful 
film  story  writer  in  the  world.  In  her  Hoiv  to  Write  and  Sell 
Film  Stories  she  not  only  gives  her  point  of  view  about  the 
movies  but  also  passes  on  practical  advice  to  others  who  want 
to  try  their  hand  at  writing-  for  the  screen. 

1.  Giants  of  Comedy 

The  Rise  of  the  American  Film,  by  Lewis  Jacobs,  pp.  226-247,  496-505. 

The  Movies  Come  From  America,  by  Gilbert  Seldes,  pp.  36-47. 

Let's  Go  to  the  Movies,  by  W  C.  Pryor  and  H.  S.  Pryor,  pp.  163-173. 

We  Make  the  Movies,  by  Nancy  Naumburg,  pp.  253-271. 

Compare  the  work  of  Charles  Chaplin  and  Walt  Disney,  comment- 
ing upon  their  life  stories,  their  theatre  backgrounds,  their  universal 
popularity,  their  ideas  of  comedy,  their  film  technique,  the  social  sig- 
nificance of  their  pictures,  their  contributions  to  the  history  of  the 
motion  picture. 

2.  When  Movies  First  Flowered 

Behind  the  Screen,  by  Samuel  Goldwyn. 
Father  Goose,  by  Gene  Fowler. 

The  Story  of  the  Films,  edited  by  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  pp.  55-76,  301-318. 

Give  an  account  of  the  early  days  of  the  American  films,  with  anec- 
dotes from  the  reminiscences  of  Samuel  Goldwyn,  the  biography  of 
Mack  Sennett,  the  Harvard  lectures  of  Adolph  Zukor  and  William  Fox. 
Contrast  these  beginnings  with  the  gigantic  motion  picture  industry  of 
today. 

3.  Three  Points  of  View 

My  Ten  Years  in  the  Studios,  by  George  Arliss. 

For  the  Sake  of  Shadows,  by  Max  Miller. 

How  to  Write  and  Sell  Film  Stories,  by  Frances  Marion. 

What  were  George  Arliss'  impressions  of  Hollywood  and  the  American 
movies?  How  does  he  compare  them  with  English  pictures?  What  is 
his  contribution  to  the  films? 

What  does  Max  Miller  think  about  Hollywood?   What  suggestions 
does  he  make  for  the  improvement  of  the  motion  picture  product? 
Miss  Marion  is  an  experienced  script  writer.  Discuss  her  points  on 
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the  importance  of  characterization,  plot,  motivation,  theme,  dialogue, 
dramaturgy  and  emotion,  giving  illustrations  from  the  pictures  she 
mentions.  What  chances  does  she  think  an  amateur  writer  has  in  Holly- 
wood? Discuss  common  errors  of  amateur  writers. 

The  original  movie  script  for  Marco  Polo  written  by  Robert  Sher- 
wood is  included  in  the  Marion  book.  Study  it  for  an  understanding  of 
movie  scripts.  How  does  it  differ  from  a  play?  From  a  novel?  Is  it 
literature  in  itself  or  must  it  be  transferred  to  the  actual  screen? 
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3.  Early  Movies  in  America 

Second  Chapter:  Development  (1908-1918)— D.  W.  Griffith 
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3.  Charles  Chaplin 
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Fifth  Chapter:  We  Make  the  Movies 

1.  An  Inside  View 

2.  Seeing  Movies  Intelligently 

Sixth  Chapter:  What  Are  the  Movies — Art  or  Entertainment  or  Edu- 
cation? 

1.  Why  Go  to  the  Movies? 

2.  Present  Film  Tendencies 

3.  What  Are  These? 

Seventh  Chapter:  Influence  op  the  Movies 

1.  Setting  the  Style  for  America 

2.  Movies  and  Your  Children 
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Eighth  Chapter:  Censorship 

1.  Censorship  from  Without 

2.  Censorship  from  Within 

Part  III— The  Film  Tomorrow— Where  the  Movies  Will  Go 

Ninth  Chapter:  The  Movies  as  Art 

1.  Technical  Improvements 

2.  Developing  an  Appreciative  Audience 

Tenth  Chapter:  The  Movies  as  Propaganda 

1.  Propaganda  for  War 

2.  Propaganda  for  Peace  and  Ideas 

Eleventh  Chapter:  The  Movies  as  Education 

1.  Movies  in  the  School 

2.  Planning  a  Program 

Twelfth  Chapter:  Movie  Personalities 

1.  Giants  of  Comedy 

2.  When  Movies  First  Flowered 

3.  Three  Points  of  View 


